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or less violent emotions he portrays, we relieve our pent-up
feelings.
Does this doctrine of catharsis help us to understand play?
It seems to the present writer that such a notion constitutes the
most comprehensive formula yet offered. Play is cathartic in
its action; that is to say, it provides an outlet for certain pent-
up instincts and emotions which, whether in childhood or in
adult life, cannot find sufficient direct expression. In civilized
life the instinct of pugnacity, for example, finds insufficient
scope for exercise. By nature we are fighters, and fight we must,
so the civilized man fights in play. Every game is a sham fight,
in which no blood is shed, or even anger displayed, but which
nevertheless relieves the energy of this instinct, providing a
vicarious channel for its expression. To say that play is a
means of discharging surplus energy would seem to be true if,
agreeing with Hall that "play has as much soul as body," * we
mean by c energy * that psychic energy of which the instincts are
the fountainheads. This same notion of catharsis, or purging of
emotions by vicarious forms of expression, readily explains the
phenomenon of make-believe play, as we shall see in a moment.
In spite of Hall's condemnation of Groos, we must sec that
the various theories are complementary rather than contra-
dictory. We have just indicated a means of reconciling the
theory of surplus energy with that of catharsis. Further, the
latter may be regarded as an extension of the theory of reminis-
cence, for the emotions that are purged in play are just those
primary emotions inseparably connected with the instincts,
which, as we have seen, are dispositions to certain activities in-
herited from our ancestors. Reminiscent play is a means of
discharging the energy of these instincts in a harmless, nay, in
a profitable fashion. For such purging of emotions that would
otherwise tend to be repressed is clearly of biological utility,
preparing us for a civilized form of adult life, and helping to
keep us civilized when we are grown up. Thus, in the notion
of useful catharsis, we approach a reconciliation between the
forward look of Groos and the backward look of Hall. And we
may point out, too, that both may well be correct if the adult
1 Adolescence, p. 203.